THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

had his lantern broken, and the lawyers on "both sides.
The case against Miss Mathews, whose lover survived the
wound from the penknife, was not pressed. Just as they
were preparing to leave the prison together, Amelia
arrived and took her penitent husband away to their lodg-
ings in Spring Gardens.

Booth, we see, made a mistake in obeying a generous
impulse of human nature. Had he possessed ordinary pru-
dence, he would never have interfered with a fray in the
street; he would have considered the watch and Justice
Thrasher, and have passed nimbly by. In that case, there
would have been no renewal of the acquaintance with Miss
Mathews whose fascination he could not withstand; there
would have been no infidelity to Amelia, no intrigue with
a resourceful woman from which he would find it difficult
to extricate himself with honour; perhaps there would have
been no duel with Colonel Bath, requiring him to run
through his adversary. Of his own accord Booth never
drank to excess, but he was easily induced by a companion
to take more than was good for him; he never suggested
play, but he could not decline an offer when it was urged,
and he always lost his last shilling; of gentle disposition,
he was never quarrelsome, but he would fight if challenged
and he would win. In short, anyone by professing an inter-
est in his welfare could direct him at pleasure so long as
his own or his wife's honour was not involved. The
promises of Colonel James and his lordship to get him into
a regiment in active service were prompted, he thought, by
sincere friendship; he never suspected that their design
was to separate him from Amelia, to send him off to the
West Indies where fever would take him forever out of the
way. Nor did he understand why they became cool in
their desire for his advancement when Amelia declared that
she would follow her husband wherever he went. When
nothing else was left for them, they schemed to involve him
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